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port of his own country for adjudication by a properly
constituted Prize Court. But there is very little consola-
tion to be got out of this, when we reflect that immedi-
ately it was known that British vessels were liable to
capture, we should lose our carrying trade, and the rate
of insurance would rise to such an extent as to seriously
interfere with the transport of our own goods in our own
ships. Security is the life-blood of commerce. It is
quite true that neutral merchandise on board British
vessels would not be good prize; but the delay and
vexation involved in having the vessel brought before a
Prize Court would be quite sufficient to make the neutral
trader seek for his goods a vehicle not liable to be interfered
with. The mere alarm of war with Russia in the spring
of the present year (1885) sent up the freight on coals
from Cardiff to the Baltic from $s. 6d. a ton to 8s. gd. a
ton. The effect of a similar but much larger rise on all
sorts of goods, if the outbreak of hostilities was followed by
the capture of a few British vessels, I leave my readers
to conjecture. We have before us in the history of the
great American Civil War an example of how insecurity
can, not only cripple, but actually destroy a mercantile
marine. Throughout that struggle barely a dozen Southern
cruisers got to sea; and of those only three had anything
that can fairly be called a career. They captured but
169 Northern vessels ; yet the sea-rate of insurance from
the United States to England went up from 30$. a ton
at the outbreak of the war to 65^. in 1862, 90^-. in 1863,
and i2Qs. in 1864. During these years nearly half a
million tons of American shipping were transferred to
British merchants; and the close of the war found
the mercantile marine of the United States practically
annihilated. They could bear up against such a calamity;